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and reflection, whether previous or subsequent to the actual
process of construction reveals that, by following that rule, I have
generated a figure which contains necessary relations not dis-
coverable by analysis of its concept. These relations, however,
are necessarily entailed by my act only because the construc-
tion is performed in a particular medium, namely Euclidean
space.
Hence if I am to know that Euclidean geometry is valid of
phenomena, I must (a) be aware of the rule which I follow in the
construction of geometrical figures, (b) have such an insight into
the nature of Euclidean space as to realize that the construction of
my figure in it is possible, (c) know that the space in which pheno-
mena exist really is Euclidean.
As far as Kant is concerned, (a) presents no special difficulty in
the Aesthetic. It is here assumed that I can reflectively discover
the rule which has governed my procedure in the construction
of the circle and recognize the inevitable implications of that
procedure as regards the completed figure. The problems raised
by (b) and (c) are all supposed to be solved by the demonstration
that space is the form of outer sense.
The difficulty is that for the purposes of geometry space appears
to be regarded by Kant not as a form in the normal sense at all,
but as a content or manifold. It is that in which I draw my figures
and in which physical bodies move in accordance with Newton's
laws. In that case, however, one is bound to ask whether Kant is
not mistaken in supposing that I can know anything about its
nature except empirically.
This objection is valid against the form of Kant's statement.
He clearly ought to argue in the Aesthetic that space itself, not
merely the figure constructed in it, is somehow the product of a
synthetic act and that therefore we can obtain knowledge of it
a priori. Actually he claims to do this later, and the ground for
this postponement must be simply his rather premature decision
to deal with geometry and arithmetic before proceeding to the
more complicated argument required to demonstrate the validity
of pure physics. To enable him to do this, he definitely regards
space in the Aesthetic as something given to intuition, not as itself
a synthetic whole requiring the activity of thought and imagina-
tion for its proper apprehension. It is in fact regarded both as part
of the mechanism of perception and as a given whole within which
synthetic construction is possible.